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Balbinder Singh Bhogal 


THE FACTS OF COLONIAL MODERNITY 
AND SHE STORY OP: SIKHISM 


Story and fact are always in uneasy tension with each other. No matter how carefully we 
line up the historical data or how honestly we report the actual events through which we 
have lived, these do not by themselves tell the story of our lives. To tell all is not to tell 
a tale. Getting the facts straight is not enough to find the story to which they belong. In 
fact, getting the facts straight is a very different activity from that of finding a story 
that can be ‘faithful’ to the facts. [Carse, James P 1994. Breakfast at the 
Victory: The Mysticism of Ordinary Experience, 171-172. San Francisco, CA: 


HarperSanFrancisco. | 
Introduction: facts and story 


While you would be hard-pressed to find someone who seriously argued that “there 
are no interpretations, only facts’, it would be problematic to then conclude along 
with Nietzsche that “there are no facts, only interpretations’ (Vattimo 2007, 45).' The 
error is to think that one of these pairs is truer than or independent of the other.” In 
the aforementioned epigraph, Carse shuns the culture wars of natural-science data 
versus social-science interpretation, but recalls a more subtle point: to tell a story that 
is able to do justice to the facts requires going beyond merely ‘getting the facts straight’. 
That ‘truthfulness’ or ‘faithfulness’ rests upon a curious relationship of story and 
fact is perhaps nowhere more strikingly highlighted than in the varying accounts of 
the Holocaust. In Postone and Santner’s edited volume of essays, it is shown that lit- 
erary invention can indeed ‘arrive at a deeper knowledge of the Holocaust’ (Zeitlin 
2003, 176) and that victims’ testimonies “may at times be of limited value when 
used narrowly to derive facts about events in the past’ (LaCapra 2003, 209-211). 
Of course, neither of these authors are licensing unfettered invention, but simply 
seeking a faithfulness that transcends the blunt tool of documentary truth versus 
narrative artifice. 

In this chapter, I want to examine instances where either story has separated itself 
from fact or where fact has silenced story in the late nineteenth-century and early twen- 
tieth-century construction of Sikhism as a world religion. I will do this by referencing 
the lasting impact of colonial discourse in social evolutionist and modern secularist read- 
ings of race and religion (stories misread as facts) and in the academic elision of poly- 
valent resonances in the writings of the Gurus (fact denying story) by suggesting a 
new conceptual frame. 
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Gur-Sikhi, Sikhism, and Sikhi(sm) 


It has been a persistent practice within the academy that the story of ‘Sikhism’ as one 
among other “world religions’ ignores the facts of its colonially invented nature. The 
colonial formulation superscribed the pre-colonial gur-sikhi (or sikh-dharam, tisar-panth, 
naam-maarga), such that Sikhism was identified by its fit, or lack thereof, with Protestant 
monotheism on the one hand and secular modernity on the other. To relate a story that is 
able to do justice to a pre-colonial gur-sikhi, then, we need to foreground the facts of the 
colonial context out of which Sikhism’ emerged. As Talal Asad’s work has shown, this 
involves questioning the rhetoric of universal progress that modernity espouses, charting 
a more nuanced reading of modernity as composed by a religio-secular dialectical form, 
that only instrumentally sees itself as overcoming religion while damning others to be 
imprisoned by it. It is not hard to see how this religio-secular form maps other dialectical 
structures of the civilized—barbaric and developed—underdeveloped (Fitzgerald 2000; 
Anidjar 2003; Asad 2003; Escobar 2004; Masuzawa 2005; Mandair 2009, 2010; Chide- 
ster 2014). 

While it may not be possible to simply shift back from today’s Sikhism to a 
pre-colonial gur-sikhi given the entry into religio-secular modernity, it is still never- 
theless possible to hear gur-sikhi’s material echoes in contemporary lived praxis. 
These quotidian ‘remainders’ exist beyond the reach of the ‘religion’ and 
‘secular’ monikers — just as political prisoners may remain unbowed by their impri- 
sonment, and believers may refuse conversion even at the threat of death. However, 
the discourse of religio-secular modernity has undoubtedly shaped the reality on the 
ground in its splitting of the community through modernizing reforms, into those 
who internalized ‘religion’ as their home (Akali Dal, SGPC, Sant-babas) and 
those that internalized ‘secularism’ (Ghadr Lehr, Marxists, Communists) as their 
shelter (Mandair 2009). Listening then to those remaining affects of pre-colonial 
gur-sikhi (of sant-sipahi) reveals a third naming that resists the splitting between 
the religious Sikh and the secular/cultural Sikh. | employ the term Sikhi(sm) to ident- 
ify those remainders that refuse to be bound by the nineteenth-century and twen- 
tieth-century Sikhism (as fixed ideology) and that evoke rather than repeat pre- 
colonial gur-sikhi; Sikhi(sm) necessarily therefore possesses an ambiguous relation 
to the secular/religious divide as defined by the ‘modern/colonial world system’ 
(Mignolo 2000; Wallerstein 2007). 

But how did the heterogeneous and heterolingual sant-sipahis of the gur-sikh Way 
become the homogenized and largely monolingual members of Sikhism? Given the 
wider colonial project of inscribing discrete religious boundaries between the Sikhs, 
the Hindus, the Buddhists, the Jains, the Taoists, etc. (King 1999), we are compelled 
to return to the facts of a European colonial matrix that instigated a complex barrage 
of forces in the name of modernity (most notably secularization, racialization and natio- 
nalization). These forces sought either the assimilation of natives to Western ideals or 
indeed the annihilation of their cultures if not them themselves. This chapter outlines 
certain aspects of that coerced entry into modernity by laying bare some of the 
empire’s hidden rhetorical mechanics. In so doing, it aims to resist the continuing 
hold of the epistemic grammar by which the religious other is but a bowdlerized 
cousin of the more obvious figure of the fanatic/terrorist, and aims to intercept and 
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disrupt its simplistic pitting of the civilized self (as fact) over and against the barbaric 
other (a stereotyped story of backwardness). 

Though this chapter focuses on the nineteenth-century and twentieth-century dis- 
course, one cannot but reflect on its continuing legacy in contemporary media chest- 
beating over the rise of Sunni and Shia fundamentalisms. Indeed, if Western discourse 
continues to trade in the superiority of its facts without investigating its ascription of 
stereotypical narratives to those that it denounces, it simply runs the danger of re- 
inscribing the very discourse it seeks to redress. As Terry Eagleton writes, 


In the face of so-called irrationalism, science yields to stridency with hardly any 
struggle. Like the so-called war on terror, such rationalism is in danger of mimick- 
ing the ‘irrationalism’ it confronts in the very act of seeking to resist it. 


(2009, 52) 


It is interesting, but perhaps not altogether surprising, that it is Eagleton, a Marxist lit- 
erary critic, who offers a grounded critique of the modernist parsing of storied faith and 
factual reason: 


An enlightened trust in the sovereignty of human reason can be every bit as magical 
as the exploits of Merlin, and a faith in our capacity for limitless self-improvement 
just as much a wide-eyed superstition as a faith in leprechauns. 


(2009, 89) 


Eagleton, like Carse, understands that the best of human interaction and expression 
often involves a mercurial mix of the two. It is in this vein that we might still yet 


hear the remainders of parable, poem and raag in the Guru Granth Sahib (GGS). 


Part I: representation and the colonial matrix of 
modernity 


During the last decade, the work of a group of Latin American scholars has provided an 
important and necessary corrective to secular modernity’s anti-religious discourse and 
its claim to authority via the sacred cow of Enlightenment rationalism (the coverage of 
the Charlie Hebdo attacks being a case in point). In Darker Side of the Renaissance (2006), 
Walter Mignolo analyses what he terms the ‘first stage of modernity’ (i.e. exemplified 
by Spanish and Portuguese expansion in the Americas during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries), and in Darker Side of Western Modernity (2011), he goes on to focus 
on the ‘second stage of modernity’ whose key actors were the British, French and 
Germans in the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries — thus extending mod- 
ernity’s life-span by locating its origin back to the conquest of America. The darker side 
reads the violence of modernity (i.e. annihilation, assimilation and re-structuring) as 
integral with the notions of progress, freedom and democracy — both sets of forces 
occurring as part of a single project of European colonial expansion. 

It is thus that I want to tarry a while with some pivotal figures of nineteenth-century 
European modernity, to demonstrate how endemic the racism of white fact over black 
and brown myth was to politics both home and abroad. That is, I want to elicit from the 
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background of their works evidence of a colonial matrix of modernity, most keenly 
expressed through ill-fitting stories of race and religion imputed as scientific fact. 

To perceive modernity and coloniality as a single process of a ‘modern/colonial 
world system’ (Mignolo 2000) — what I have called here the colonial matrix of moder- 
nity, will make visible what the Peruvian sociologist Anibal Quijano names the coloniality 
of power: ‘a global hegemonic model of power in place since the Conquest that articulates 
race and labor, space and peoples, according to the needs of capital and to the benefit of 
white European peoples’ (Escobar 2007, 185). This then reveals an important difference 
between colonialism and coloniality, the former being a particular expression of the 
latter. Global coloniality is not therefore ‘reducible to the presence or absence of colo- 
nial adminstration’ (219), Grosfoguel elaborates, 


The heterogeneous and multiple global structures put in place over a period of 450 
years did not evaporate with the juridical-political decolonization of the periphery 
over the past 50 years. We continue to live under the same ‘colonial power matrix’. 
With juridical-political decolonization we moved from a period of ‘ global colonial- 
ism’ to the current period of “global coloniality’. 


(2007, 219) 
For Grosfoguel, ‘coloniality’ foregrounds the 


continuity of colonial forms of domination after the end of colonial administrations, 
produced by colonial cultures and structures’, [whereas] ‘coloniality of power’ 
refers to a crucial structuring process in the modern/colonial world system that 
articulates peripheral locations in the international division of labor. 


(2007, 219-220) 


Colonialism passes, but coloniality continues, and does so through the coloniality of 
power integral to the colonial matrix of modernity, that also sustains the civilized—bar- 
baric difference colonialism establishes as unacknowledged truth. 


Darwin (story of favored races as scientific fact) 


Often touted as a hero of modernity’s bright side, even Darwin could not escape the shadow 
of modernity’s dark colonial side. He viewed the epic five-year voyage of the Beagle as ‘by 
far the most important event of his life and whole career’ (1989, 2). That journey’s primary 
mission, however, was a reconnaissance to gather cartographic information that would aid 
the establishment of a military and commercial foothold in a region that the Spanish and 
Portuguese powers were vacating (1989, 9). Though many biographers have pointed to 
Darwin’s personal humanitarianism, he was arguably as seduced by imperial designs of ‘a 
grand centre of civilization’ as any other European intellectual. Toward the end of 
Journal of Researches, he notes, ‘It is impossible for an Englishman to behold these distant 
colonies, without a high pride and satisfaction. To hoist the British flag, seems to draw 
with it as a certain consequence, wealth, prosperity, civilization’ (1989, 376). Though 
Darwin was horrified by the devastation wrought on the indigenous Indians of the Americas, 
he could not fully separate such extinctions from the extinctions he documented in nature. 
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That the natives could be wiped out en masse became for him a ‘natural fact” of evolution’s 
‘struggle for existence’. Indeed, it seems for Darwin that the price of the “gradual extinc- 
tion of the aborigines’ was an ineluctable cost. Indeed, any sense of cognitive dissonance is 
staved off by the utilitarian logic that brings to the center the crucial though largely subcon- 
scious assumption of the ‘colonial difference’: given that the native races ‘lacked’ moral and 
intellectual capabilities as well as forms of recognizable government (let alone civilization), 
it remained a moot point as to whether they could ‘improve’ a condition that was so ‘natu- 
rally’ imprinted with primitive backwardness. 
In the latter half of the nineteenth-century Darwin wrote in private: 


It is very true what you say about the higher races of men, when high enough, repla- 
cing & clearing off the lower races. In 500 years how the Anglo-saxon race will have 
spread & exterminated whole nations; & in consequence how much the Human 
race, viewed as a unit, will have risen in rank. 


(Italics added, Letter 3439: Darwin to Kingsley, Charles, 6 February [1862])* 


Nine years later, in his The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex, he writes the 


following, this time publicly, 


At some future period, not very distant as measured by centuries, the civilised races 
of man will almost certainly exterminate, and replace, the savage races throughout 
the world. 

(Italics added, 1871, 168-169) 


This troubling theme is also already expressed in his Origin of Species (1 859), and indeed 
highlighted in the subtitle of that work: On The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selec- 
tion, or the Preservation of Favored Races in the Struggle for life.° Such passages, from his 
private letters as well as published works, suggest that Darwin held to the pervasive 
European view of a historical/colonial difference (Chakrabarty 2000; Mignolo 2000; 
Fabian 2002) as empirical fact: namely, “higher civilized’ and ‘lower savage’ races are 
understood as naturally occurring, and hence fact rather than the product of perspectival 
interpretation or social construction. Darwin moreover furthered the widely held idea 
that explicitly tied the “struggle of existence’ and the “progress of civilization’ to a logic of 
European colonial genocide. Analyzing both the On the Origin of Species and the Descent of 


Man, Tony Barta summarizes: 


Darwin knew from his observations that genocide occurred in the colonization of South 
America; he was more circumspect in his comments about Australia. In the Descent he is 
both circumspect and direct: either way he continues to confuse, deliberately and dis- 
astrously, nature and history. Clearly genocide was not natural but a determinedly 
human intervention in nature. It was in fact fundamental to the European conquest of 
nature that involved the elimination of countless species as well as many peoples. 


(2007, 91) 


It is precisely because Darwin’s facts were proposed as biological laws of nature that the 
colonial difference in turn was understood as natural, and that the narrative of inferiority 
imposed upon non-Europeans became yet another colonial ‘just so’ story. 
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Hegel (story of religions as historical fact) 


The different forms of determinations of religion, as moments of the concept, are 
on the one hand moments of religion in general, or of the consummate religion ... 
On the other hand, however, they take shape by developing on their own account in 
time and historically ... By indicating, in the series of stages, the principal moments 
in the development of religion, how these stages also exist historically, I will in 
effect be furnishing a sequence of configurations, a history of religion. 

(Hegel, Lectures in the Philosophy of Religion 1:91 in Lewis 2011, 180) 


Darwin’s story of race as natural fact is matched, in its power to shape Europe’s public 
imagination, by Hegel’s story of religion as historical law. Hegel’s narrative also carries 
similar prejudices. In the recent work Religion, Modernity and Politics in Hegel, Lewis 
(2011, 179) argues that Hegel’s account is ‘most problematic, least defensible, and 
most dated aspect of his philosophy. It easily appears to be the consummate expression 
of European ethnocentrism’ which played “a significant role in justifying European colo- 
nialism’. Given that scholars have already extensively charted Hegel ’s invention of ‘reli- 
gion as a general’ and ‘comparative concept’ that marks out Geist’s development and 
progression through time and place toward its terminus in European Christianity and 
its impact on Indic traditions (Mandair 2009), a brief synopsis will be sufficient here. 

Hegel’s model of religion delineated three developmental stages from Natural Reli- 
gion (India and Egypt), through Religion of the Arts (Greek and Roman) that master 
representation, and culminating in Religion of Revelation (Christianity). This develop- 
ment also charted a movement in time from pre-history through to various historical 
‘elevations’, that early anthropological schemas of Tyler and Fraser’s magic, religion, 
science, resonated with. Religion became a gauge of the historical evolution of 
thought and civilization charted by a hierarchy from primitive animism, magic and 
myth, through polytheism and pantheism, to the ‘higher’ artistic forms, culminating 
with the revelatory monotheisms of which Christianity is considered (anachronistically) 
the highest. Religion as abstract concept therefore became a useful tool to chart the ‘uni- 
versal truth’ of “developing man’ that mapped countries and continents but terminated 
in Western Christendom. This historical justification of the European present (i.e. as 
righteous and inexorable), accorded Europe a newfound epistemic power: a way to 
manage and negate the moral and intellectual threat that non-Western others presented 
by engaging religion as a story of evolutionary facts. 

The reading of the colonized other as formed by invented stories of racial and reli- 
gious development claimed and believed as scientific fact, brought into play the violence 
of European extermination and conversion of the spatially defined ‘heathen’ and the 
temporally defined ‘primitive’ other. As I wrote elsewhere, 


That is to say, with the introduction of a temporal frame, and with the crucial 
backing of an European colonizing power, whole continents could be ordered in 
a line from the past to the present, from myth to history, from magic to religion, 
from blood purity to race, from coloured to white, from conquest to civilizing mis- 
sions, from religious faith to secular reason, in short from tradition to modernity. 


(2011, 141) 
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In this ordering Hegel ‘replaces the very real problem of translation with the work of 
representation’ (Mandair 2009, 16), or in Mignolo’s words enactment is replaced by rep- 
resentation (2006, 16) — both agree the issue here is the power of European representations. 

From the aforementioned sketches, I hope to have made apparent how both Darwin 
and Hegel contributed to, and were implicated in, a much broader European metaphys- 
ical ordering of non-European peoples through a whole slew of hierarchical and devel- 
opmental representations. However, the argument that I want to put forward is that this 
same foregrounding of representation has determined Sikh Studies. An example of such 
metaphysical imposition via the academy in the “furtherance of modern Indian philology’ 
and in the ‘interests of science’ is Ernest Trumpp’s 1877 incomplete translation of the 


Adi Granth/GGS (1989, vii). 


Trumpping song with story 


Ernest Trumpp (1828-1885), Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of 
Munich, patronized by the British Government, is widely acknowledged as the first 
European translator of the Adi Granth (GGS) which he started in 1869 and completed 
a third of by 1877. He is infamous amongst students of Sikh Studies for his derogatory 
remarks but also for providing the theological grammar of the Christian-Secular West 
that has captured much of the public profession of Sikhism ever since (e.g. monotheist 
belief, moral code). Trumpp’s early philology merely echoed the racialized view of 
Europe whereby Sikh ‘scripture’ was read through the lens of two alien stories: 
Hegel’s religion as a general concept, and Protestant Christianity. 


The Sikh Granth is ... incoherent and shallow in the extreme, and couched at the 
same time in dark and perplexing language, in order to cover these defects. It is for 
us Occidentals a most painful and almost stupefying task, to read only a single Rag, 
and I doubt if any ordinary reader will have the patience to proceed to the second 
... It would therefore be a mere waste of paper to add also the minor Rags, which 
only repeat, in endless variations, what has been already said in the great Rags over 
and over again, without adding the least to our knowledge [vii] ... [T]he Granth ... 
lies now open before us, and we know authentically what their Gurus taught. 
(1989, preface, vi—vii) 


Yet the thorn in Trumpp’s side, that is, the Granth’s poetically ambiguous, performa- 
tively layered and perplexing anti-philosophical nature, is precisely the site at which 
the Sikh Gurus enunciated gur-sikhi. For where contradiction speaks of primitive 
thought to Trumpp, it speaks of a heterogeneous normativity to Sikhs. 


We need hardly remark, that this whole system is contradictory to itself (cv) ... [IJna 
religion, where the highest object (cix) of life is the extinction of individual existence, 
there can be no room for a system of moral duties (cx) ... [T]he Granth, as regards its 
contents, is perhaps the most shallow and empty book that exists ... (cxxi). 


Trumpp ’s tone is heavily laden by the prejudice of the civilized—barbaric binary so telling of 


Europe’s epistemic negotiation of otherness. His naming and fixing of the “whole system’ of 
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Sikh thought as ‘amoral’ (1989, cv) laid the building blocks for a reformist Sikh reconfigura- 
tion of Sikhism as a moral, monotheistic religion, thereby furthering the transition from a 
lived gur-sikhi to abstract systematization, “Sikhism’ that ‘we can’ authoritatively name and 
know. Hence, the continuity of Trumpp’s tone needs to be carefully investigated: Mandair 
hears it in McLeod’s history versus tradition binary, and pertinently asks: “Does the histor- 
ian’s understanding of or about religion itself constitute an ideology of some sort?’ (2009, 
248). McLeod’s desire to name, fix and systematize “Sikh Theology’ cannot be separated 
from Hegel’s (colonial) project, in that he privileges modern secular history as fact over 
and above the faithful sense-making story of embodied, enacted, so-called ‘tradition’. 

Darwin and Trumpp see the religious ‘infidel’ and the non-rational ‘primitive’ as 
belonging outside of European modernity, but like ‘tradition’ they do not exist 
outside modernity but within its ‘exteriority’. Mignolo clarifies that this is because 
they “were constructed precisely by the rhetoric of modernity’ as an outside (2007, 
472). He continues, “The outside of modernity is precisely that which has to be con- 
quered, colonized, superseded and converted to the principles of progress and moder- 
nity’ (2007, 462). Simply put, exteriority indicates a story that invents the outside from 
the perspective of a gaze from an inside (Europe). In this regard, exteriority is a concept 
that signals the fictional quality of a discourse of power, by locating it within a particular 
vantage when it assumes a “god’s eye view’. It provides a geographical location to the 
production of knowledge that presumes itself as universal. This intimately relates to the 
difference between representation and enunciation: 


It [exteriority] is an outside invented by the rhetoric of modernity in the process of 
creating the inside. The outside of ‘tradition’ is invented in order to insure the 
inside as the locus of enunciation of knowledge. “Tradition’ is not a way of life 
that pre-dated ‘modernity’ but an invention of the rhetoric of modernity. 


(2007, 472) 


The sad irony is that there are Sikhs who act like Trumpp and have convinced themselves 
that ‘only facts matter’, failing to see that their own tradition emerges out of and is 
embedded within thousands of lyrical poems which repeatedly state the inexpressible 
nature of reality. In other words, it is fundamental to gur-sikhi that all humble their ego 
(haumai) in the realm of knowledge, making art a necessary complement to science. 
Trumpp’s ever-failing quest for unambiguous facts was cause for him to dismiss the 
GGS; for gur-sikhs such receding of certainty is a crucial step toward wisdom (gyaan). 

It would be similarly fallacious to characterize nineteenth-century European thin- 
kers as a unified chorus. Rather, it is perhaps helpful to think in terms of discordant 
and resonant peers, that is, those who dismissed the voice of the colonized and those 
whose philosophies arguably provided contrapuntal harmony. Hegel and Trumpp are 
obviously discordant in their narratives, and Darwin is perhaps best described as off- 
key. A more resonant voice however can be found in Marx. 


Marx and Engels as ambiguous resonant peers 


Both Darwin and Marx challenged the metaphysical ideology of their times with its twin 
doctrines of essentialism and teleology. Both also focused on complex material forces 
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and conditions that change across time. In their own ways, both effected a radical shift 
from metaphysical essences and teleology to material or existential reality and its 
complex dialectic of forces.” It is not surprising then that both Marx and Engels 
deeply admired Darwin. Engels wrote in Socialism: Utopian and Scientific: 


Nature works dialectically and not metaphysically ... she does not move in the 
eternal oneness of a perpetually recurring circle, but goes through a real historical 
evolution. In this connection, Darwin must be named before all others. He dealt the 
metaphysical conception of Nature the heaviest blow by his proof that all organic 
beings, plants, animals, and man himself, are the products of a process of evolution 
going on through millions of years. 


(MECW, Vol. 24, 301) 


Though Darwin voiced some of his concerns over the violence of European colonization, 
Marx developed those concerns into an (in)famous critique. His was a critique of Empire 
that was internal to Europe revealing capitalism’s (hence modernity’s) darker side — 
albeit a “Eurocentric critique of Eurocentrism’ (Spivak 1988; Mignolo 2000). 

The nineteenth-century’s conflation of the natural process of extinction with a 
human strategy of extermination (where ‘human’ exceeds nature by gift of ‘reason’) 
was not missed by Marx and Engels. A good 10 years before the publication of On 
the Origin of Species, they wrote in the opening pages of the Manifesto: 


The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all instruments of production, by the 
immensely facilitated means of communication, draws all, even the most barbarian 
nations, into civilization. The cheap prices of its commodities are the heavy artillery 
with which it forces the barbarians’ intensely obstinate hatred of foreigners to capitu- 
late. It compels all nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt the bourgeois mode of pro- 
duction; it compels them to introduce what it calls civilization into their midst, i.e. to 
become bourgeois themselves. In one word, it creates a world after its own image. 


(Italics added, Feuer 1969, 53) 


That colonization involved both epistemic and economic violence is well known. For 
example, Michel de Certeau writes, these 


two ‘reductions’ go together: the fixed, ideological ethnology produces as its 
object, in other words ‘indigenous’ culture, reinforces and camouflages the socioeco- 
nomic loss of autonomy produced by capitalist domination. Knowledge and power 
combine to impose both the representations and the laws of the Western world 
upon societies which often end up internalizing both. 


(2000, 261, fn. 16) 


While Darwin wrote a factual story of biological necessity and extended the laws of 
nature into human history, Marx and Engels sought to show that human history was 
subject to its own laws (e.g. of the productive relations of capital and property). 
Indeed, Friedrich Engel’s eulogy at Marx’s funeral in 1883 reads, “Just as Darwin dis- 
covered the law of development of organic nature, so Marx discovered the law of devel- 
opment of human history’ (MECW 24, 467). Both were seen as discovering laws, such 
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that both sought to present facts without story — akin to early science *s belief that sub- 
jectivity played no part in objective observations. But Marx and Engels differed radically 
from Darwin: human nature was transformed by human action rather than by natural 
causes. Marx’s historical materialism makes clear that nature commands humans differ- 
ently to the animals, for humans can actively ignore nature’s laws and assume mastery 
over them, and gain control over the means of their own subsistence. Thus, for humans, 
the historical replaces the natural. 


Disastrous combinations of scientific fact with 
historical stories 


Combining the representations of Hegel, Darwin and Marx to the fact of historical evol- 
ution, discloses a key trope of European prejudice. Hegel combines the concept of reli- 
gion in general with a dialectical movement in time, a genesis, of particular religions — 
such that non-Christian traditions are merely partial versions struggling to attain rebirth 
to the perfection of rational Lutheran Christianity. Lewis argues that the conceptual and 
developmental, “while not in tension, become incoherent, implausible and dangerous if 
combined into one’ (2011, 180). 

Though Marx turned Hegel upside down shifting from an abstract representation 
(Geist/Spirit) to historical materialism, he did not fully escape the realm of telling 
stories (making abstract representations) of historical revolution guided by a certain 
economic determinism. This necessary corrective of Darwin’s projection from the 
natural into the historical is clear. With Marxian thought we see the acknowledgment 
of annihilation but not its overturning. Commenting on Engel ’s ‘on pain of extinction’, 
Brantlinger adds, “the elimination of the primitive is not just a tragic side effect of mod- 
ernization ... it is its definition and destination’ (2003, fn15, 203). It is this implicit 
expansionist logic that made Darwinian or Marxian ‘law’, however unwittingly, a law 
that supported genocide. Both laws, given the power derived from colonial expansion, 
were granted a tone of universal authority, simultaneously serving to nullify the views 
and voices of those colonized. The colonial politics of the late nineteenth-century Europe 
spoke over Darwin’s ‘biologically factual’ story and Marx’s ‘historically patterned’ facts 
by blending them into a potent and horrific union. Barta writes, 


The genocidal combination of scientistic historical radicalism and biological social 
radicalism could scarcely be imagined in the lifetimes of Darwin, Marx, or even 
Engels. Yet they were all, most fatefully, born into the worldwide laboratory of 
colonialism and into assumptions that many die so that human civilization could 
proceed. Within a very few decades the coming catastrophe in Europe could be 
seen brewing in the remote regions where the vast experiment of ‘progress’ in dis- 
placing human populations had been underway before they began their analyses. 


(2007, 95) 


Hannah Arendt in the 1960s and Aime Césaire in the 1970s were among the first to 
locate the origin of Nazi extermination of the Jews within a history of European exter- 
minations of colonized peoples. Michael Rothberg has named this ‘boomerang’ thesis 
where colonial genocide inflicted by Europeans on Non-Europeans returns back to 
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Europe in the form of the Nazi genocide of European Jews, ‘the colonial turn in Holo- 
caust studies’ (2009, 101). 

More recently, Eagleton has argued against the New Atheist’s (the ‘Ditchkins’ of 
the world) partially sighted reading of Enlightenment rationalism reclaiming Marx’s 
inside—outside voice. 


At the same time, this enlightened liberal humanism served as the legitimating 
ideology of a capitalist culture is more steeped in blood than any other episode 
in human history. This, one may note, is what Ditchkins’” unaccountably forgets 
to say. Only Marxism recounts the story of how these two contrasting narratives 
are secretly one. It reminds us of the mighty achievements of Francis Bacon, but 
also of the fact that he believed in torture. It insists that modernity means both con- 
traception and Hiroshima, liberation movements and biological warfare. Some 
people think it Eurocentric to point out that Europe was the historical home of 
modernity, forgetful that this also means that it was the home of the Holocaust. 
(2009, 69) 


Modernity offered its enlightenment, but not without “dark vanishings’ (Brantlinger 2003); 
it is “an enthralling advance in humanity’ but also, “an insupportable nightmare ... the two 
colliding histories structurally complicit rather than contingently cheek by jowl’ (Eagleton 
2009, 70). This duplicity of publicly giving with one hand and stealing with the other is 
crucial to understanding the colonial matrix of modernity. However, Marx is not universally 
acknowledged by those colonized (Means 1980, 5). While Eagleton (cf. 2011) sees revolu- 
tion in Marx, others see only continuation by other means. As the Oglala Lakota activist 
Russell Means argued, “A Culture which regularly confuses revolution with continuation, 
which confuses science and religion, which confuses revolt with resistance, has nothing 
helpful to teach you and nothing to offer you as a way of life’ (1980, 8). 

It is this broader janus-faced discursive formation of a hegemonic modernity that has 
reduced Sikhs to the predicament of a performative Sikhism, that largely forgets or at 
least sublimates the more intimate stories and facts of gur-sabad kamai, nam-marga, sant- 
sipahi, sadh-sangat, as these are negated through translation into the modern global imaginary 
of the West. There is then a need for a deconstructive transition and reorientation to manage 
better the dominance of a European symbolic imaginary — in addition to, but beyond Marx. 


Benjamin (halting the locomotive of modern history) 


In his Theses on the Philosophy of History, Walter Benjamin writes, ‘Marx says that revolu- 
tions are the locomotives of world history. But the situation may be quite different. 
Perhaps revolutions are not the train ride, but the human race grabbing for the emer- 
gency brake’ (2003, 402). I want to utilize this notion of revolution as brake to suggest a 
radical break with the colonial matrix of modernity in the study of Sikhi(sm). Benjamin 
hears in the voice of the oppressed a speaking of truth to power that attests to the fact 
that “the “state of emergency” in which we live is not the exception but the rule. We 
must attain to a conception of history that is in keeping with this insight’ (1968, 257). 
Indeed, Benjamin’s revolutionary politics requires a revolution in thought too: “Thinking 
involves not only the flow of thoughts, but their arrest as well’ (1968, 262). Hence, the 
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revolution that is required is one that pulls the brake on the train of the colonial/modern 
machine, arrest use of metaphysical concepts that write history (via religion) as pro- 
gress, and in the pregnant silence that follows, the oppressed may gain the ‘permission 
to narrate’'' a different ‘history’ and catalyze a paradigm shift. 

What matters here is not to wrestle apart fact and rhetoric nor combine them, but 
to enter Carse’s world of justice. Of course it is essential that we constantly revise our 
story of the world as we discover new facts. But it is as important, as part of the same 
process, to challenge the facts on the ground as new stories (from below) come to light. 
That is, it is vital to acknowledge and assess the ideological frame in which facts and their 
stories are produced. 

To seek a more faithful narration, Michel de Certeau places narration (of historio- 
graphy) within a conflictual relation between the ‘two poles’ of ‘ethics’ and “dogma- 
tism’. Commentating on the shift from Darwin’s to Marx’s world he notes, ‘the 
religious or metaphysical aim of stating the truth of beings according to God’s will 
was replaced by the ethical task of creating or making history’. But is quick to note 
that “both ambitions were concerned ultimately with establishing a certain order’ 
(2000, 199) — as we saw earlier both theological and scientific discourse can shift 
away from ethics and end up quite dogmatic. De Certeau argues that the ‘real’ as rep- 
resented by historiography “does not correspond to the “real” that determines its pro- 
duction. It hides behind the picture of a past the present that produces and organizes it’ 
(2000, 203). He elaborates this important observation, 


The operation in question is rather sly: the discourse gives itself credibility in the 
name of the reality which it is supposed to represent, but this authorized appearance 
of the ‘real’ serves precisely to camouflage the practice which in fact determines it. 
Representation thus disguises the praxis that organizes it. 


(2000, 203) 


Epistemic representations are thus immersed within structures of economic power and 
its “social and technical apparatus’. The representations of Hegel’s ‘religions’ and 
Darwin’s ‘races’ are constructed while ignoring the real conditions of their colonially 
imbued production. ‘Storytelling has a pragmatic efficacy. In pretending to recount 
the real, it manufactures it. It is performative. It renders believable what it says, and 
it generates appropriate action’ (2000, 207). Representation, to become ethical again 
has to be repoliticized, to ‘make explicit its internal and prevailing relationship to 
power’ (2000, 215). As science moves away from ethics toward dogma there is simul- 
taneously a shift from producing history to making myths (2000, 219-220). Thus to 
repoliticize “white mythologies’ (Young 1995) we have to turn back to the real 
ground of modernity’s colonial epistemic violence. 


Part II: paradigm shift: ethical necessity of a new 
conceptual grammar) 


Given that the epistemological frame of modernity is inextricably embedded within the 
politics of colonial violence, the call for better representation of the colonized other is 
perhaps naive if not obsolete. What is required is a new conceptual grammar attuned to 
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the enunciations of those oppressed in the Global South so that the shadows cast by the 
European (and now American) flags of ‘freedom’, ‘democracy’ and ‘justice’ are made 
visible to all. This is a crucial but persistently overlooked point within Sikh Studies in 
particular and Religious Studies at large. So long as ‘we’ keep treating the Western 
canon as though it were utterly free of the genocidal violence of European colonialism 
and its futural consequences, so long will we be trapped in its vocabulary and practices 
that divide the world into the civilized rich and the barbaric poor. We thus become com- 
plicit in perpetuating an unwarranted injustice to all colonized people by deleting 
geography from history, whether as co-conspirators or unwitting peddlers of the 
myth of progress. For if progress is an overcoming (Hegel’s Aufhebung), what is it 
exactly that is being overcome? Modernity’s raison d’étre is its self-elevation over tra- 
dition: reason denies faith, the secular represses the sacred, man displaces god and the 
civilized oppresses the barbarians. Herein lies the shadow for in order to maintain the 
status of civilization the barbaric traditions have to be perpetually reanimated, thus 
revealing any overcoming as only ever a sublimation. 

Many postcolonial scholars have long argued for the “provincialization’ and ‘histor- 
icization’ of Europe given its inseparability from the genocidal violence of colonialism 
and capitalism. 


European thought is at once both indispensable and inadequate in helping us to think 
through the experiences of political modernity in non-Western nations, and provin- 
cializing Europe becomes the task of exploring how this thought ... may be renewed 
from and for the margins. 


(Chakrabarty 2000, 16) 


To aid an anthropology of the West from the Global South, a new conceptual vocabulary 
needs to be minted. By pointing out the distinction between ‘cultural difference’ and 
‘colonial difference’, Mignolo (2006, 440) suggests that problematic issues cannot be 
dealt with by restricting the discourse solely to the former. In this regard, ‘cultural 
difference’ is an ‘invention of modern imperial discourses that function by hiding the 
power differential’ that ‘justifies exploitation, control and domination of one sector 
of the population over another’. The currency of ‘cultural difference’ in today’s dis- 
course of multiculturalism arguably masks the ‘colonial difference’, which unapologe- 
tically names the root of ‘racism and racialization’. Thus, Mignolo argues, “Cultural 
difference” calls for relativism, while “colonial difference” calls for liberation from epis- 
temic imperial powers’ (2006, 440). Mignolo’s ‘colonial difference’ and Chakrabarty’s 
‘historical’ or ‘subaltern difference’ both name an epistemological shift key for any 
ethical analysis of colonial and postcolonial histories and for questioning European 
modes of narration (i.e. particularly those that claimed universality). 

Eagleton explores a similar lexical masking found in the usage of ‘civilization’ and 
‘culture’: 


Civilization means universality, autonomy, prosperity, plurality, individuality, 
rational speculation, and ironic self-doubt; culture signifies all those unreflective 
loyalties and allegiances, as apparently as built into us as our liver or pancreas, in 
the name of which men and women are in extreme circumstances prepared to kill. 


(2009, 155) 
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Eagleton is pointed in his critique: ‘It should come as no surprise, then, that we have 
civilization whereas they have culture. More precisely, colonizing nations are civiliza- 
tions, while most colonies or former colonies are cultures’ and yet he does not rest 
here. Hinting at the : god given mission’ of Mignolo’s first stage of modernity, Eagleton 
recognizes the dispensing with religion (at least the religion of the colonizer) in the 
second. In the late nineteenth-century, ‘religion’ becomes less a marker of civilization, 
and more so a proof of culture (i.e. collective, customary, unironic and a-rational). ‘Part 
of what has happened in our time is that God has shifted over from the side of civilization 
to the side of barbarism’ (Eagleton 2009, 155). Indeed, we can read early anthropol- 
ogy’s hierarchical and developmental model of religion as a direct response to this 
anxiety of how to defend the propriety of one’s own God over the impropriety of 
their many other gods. Through reading the colonized other as formed by the stories 
of racial, religious and secular evolution as scientific fact, Europe was able to manage 
the threat of different knowledge-systems because it became ‘not only the center 
(that is, the center of space and the point of arrival in time)’, but primarily because 
it had gained ‘the epistemic privilege of being the center of enunciation’ (Mignolo 
2002, 938). Europe could represent the other as inferior and primitive, rationalise epis- 
temicide and genocide, and then declare in authoritative tones that this was but the 
natural playing out of nature’s ‘gradual decline’. 

The universalization of Europe’s regional values was achieved by the systematic and 
often brutal displacement (if not extermination) of other centers of enunciation, epis- 
temology and authority (Mignolo 2006, 18-19). As a result of such Imperial/colonial 
power, Europe was able to manufacture for the first time hegemony over knowledge 
production whose metanarrative and epistemic center was constructed upon abstract 
(and thereby supposedly both neutral and universal) classifiers: religion, history, race 
and reason. It is within this globalized system of subjugation (both violent and non- 
violent) that the constructions Hinduism, Sikhism, Jainism, etc., must be understood 
as intercultural mimetes of Western Christian ‘Religion’. 

To critique colonialism from within modernity’s fortress (whether through 
Marxism or multiculturalism) only takes us as far as Jefferson’s position: ‘all men are 
created equal’ (except for my slaves). As Escobar writes, it is virtually ‘impossible to 
think about transcending or overcoming modernity without approaching it from the per- 
spective of the colonial difference’ (2007, 186). Moreover, the ignoring of colonial 
difference continues to disguise the central abjection at the heart of modern world 
system: that of the persisting violence of colonial classification and subsequent subjuga- 
tions of the marginalized poor. 

Decolonial and postcolonial ethics, despite their important differences (see Mignolo 
2011; Bhogal 2014), both involve the granting back of sovereign enunciation to the other 
(no matter whether assimilated through mimetic representation or not). But as Douglas 
(1999) noted in his 1857 West Indian Emancipation speech at Canandaigua, New York: 
‘if there is no struggle, there is no progress ... power concedes nothing without a 
demand’. Douglas’ call to protest is interestingly not only contemporary with but 
akin to Darwin’s “struggle for existence’ albeit enunciated from the other side of the 
‘colonial line’ that sees ‘progress’ very differently — as horizontal rather than 
hierarchical. 

Though the Sikhs may have participated in the construction of a modern Sikhism, it 
does not belong to them. It is a projection of power used to control the sovereignty of 
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gur-sikhi, by granting Sikhs limited recognition via Sikhism as an exteriority of its own 
European sovereignty. Although there may be no outside to neo-liberal global capital- 
ism, this system does create exteriorities. If the outside is made as an effect of an interior 
enunciation, then this complicates the idea that subaltern views and voices exist at the 
periphery of Global coloniality, pushed to the boundary of an all-consuming monster. 
Being pushed to the periphery avoids the complexity of encounter, takeover and assim- 
ilation, where the shame of losing sovereignty over enunciation resides. A totalized 
system produces exteriorities as integral to its consumption. The voice of intervention 
has to acknowledge the locus of enunciation within the system that constitutes their 
difference as an outside, and marginalizes its voice to only speak through mimetic rep- 
resentation. Speaking truth to power, or establishing fact against story, or resisting hege- 
mony is not so clear now. One’s position could romantically be assumed as constituting 
an oppositional outside, but in reality it is merely an effect of an interior enunciating 
power, making our voice ultimately conformist (in its mimesis of the ruling elite’s con- 
cepts). Hegemony creates utopias of resistance that gain no traction. European power 
offers representation and mimesis but not a different enunciation, one that can lead 
to the de-legitimation of Europe’s own voice as universal. This is why, Mignolo, 
writes, ‘in Munich, you do not see or feel coloniality. In La Paz, Bolivia, you feel it 
all the way, all the time, in your bones: modernity is constantly reproducing coloniality’ 
(2007, 495), through its inscription of freedom and oppression, rich and poor, privi- 
leged and the dispossessed. 

The colonial displacement of encounter through representation was described by 
Russell Means as the ‘imposing of an abstraction over the spoken relationship of a 
people’ (1980). To stall or pause Europe’s sovereign enunciation to name the other 
(whether by race or religion) is to allow the possibility of hearing the other’s voice as 
coequal, thus granting them the ‘permission to narrate’. The ability to narrate 
cannot however occur through representation because re/presentation is but an ‘exter- 
iority’ produced (through the displacement of orality) by the interiority of Europe’s 
textual power. The colonial drive to assimilate or annihilate must be replaced by deco- 
lonial encounter and enunciation, such that the prescription of colonial difference is 
finally addressed, and the discourse moves beyond ‘Eurocentric critiques of Eurocentr- 
ism’ and enters a dialogic encounter open to the other’s difference. 

In so far as Sikh Studies unthinkingly works within the parameters of what Hart 
(2002) calls the ‘Colonial/Imperial Model of Religion’, so long will it be tied to a 
foreign and restrictive European colonial epistemology of us and them. So, let us 
now try and think through what it means to infect the study of religion and Sikhism 
in particular with an alternative logic, history, fact. What does it mean to decolonize 
religion and shift enunciative centers? First, it requires foregoing the temptation to 
only represent Sikhism, whether as a distinct religion, a secular humanism or as a 
sect of Hindu dharma (see article 25b of the Indian constitution). To contaminate and 
transform the nineteenth-century colonial construction of Sikhism, one first needs to 
acknowledge the epistemicide (i.e. the forgetting and/or displacement of gur-sikhi), 
that the ‘conversion’ to a modern religion entailed. As Mandair’s work (2009) has 
shown, the acknowledgment of loss involves not only grief but the ‘affect of shame’ 
in having internalized the usurper’s categories. The identity politics of British imperial 
governance, the census policies of divide and rule, were not without seductive appeal for 
minority communities in that they promised (albeit conceptually rather than politically) 
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a space of self-determination, especially when confronted with a nationalism that was 
increasingly inflected by Hindu-majoritarian ideals. In acknowledging a complicity in 
the conversion to Sikhism, we need to understand the short-term appeal of the rhetorics 
of Hindu-Hindu-Hindustan, Urdu-Muslim-Pakistan and Panjabi-Sikh-Khalistan while 
also acknowledging the ensuing violence of communal politics in postcolonial India (Par- 
tition of India in 1947, Amritsar and Delhi 1984; Ayodhya and Mumbai 1992; Gujarat 
2002). Just as the violence of Partition cannot be separated from the birth of the nation, 
so too one cannot ignore the subsequent pogroms of Sikhs and Muslims that haunt the 
contemporary landscape. The post-colony is infected at its roots with a coloniality of 
power, born of the colonial difference, which has yet to be seriously acknowledged. 

Second, after recalling what was forgotten (the nexus of gur-sikhi ideas and prac- 
tices), Sikhs will have to ponder what has been lost, what remains, and how to reanimate 
as well as create anew with respect to different locations, languages and laws. A first step 
here will be to deconstruct or put into ambivalent play the very terms that transformed 
gur-sikhi into Sikhism, and then the second step requires the reconstruction of new Sikhi 
(sm) that resists the colonial imprimatur of modernity. The larger task will involve a 
sustained intellectual effort to formulate a critique of the success of global coloniality 
as executed by the British rule and postcolonial India, and whether existence within 
this neoliberal colonial formation can be renegotiated in terms more central to gur- 
sikhi. This would necessarily involve a commitment to “border-thinking’ (Mignolo 
2000), “co-contamination’ (Mandair 2009) and ‘collateral becoming’ (Bhogal 2011). 
A decolonized sikhi(sm) leads to a redefinition not only of the anthropological project 
of knowing the other, but also of academic study and community activism, such that 
concerned groups listen to, and engage with, if not resurrect, aporetic knowledges 
and epistemologies from their enforced sleep to make them politically active again. 
The aim to reconnect sant and sipahi, the theological with the political, the story and 
fact — in a way that answers the call for justice — is a huge task. 

A transformation via contamination of the very rhetorical mechanisms of colonial 
modernity’s epistemic frame can also be aided by social justice movements operating 
at local, national and international levels to change discriminatory policies and practices. 
However, too often, such groups assume the very categories and identity politics that 
have divided communities from each other since colonial times. We need a politics 
with a longer memory, that dares to move from the current homogenous identities 
of a complicit multiculturalism to recall the heterogeneity of pre-colonial and guru- 
period times.” 

Finally, it is through the understanding and strategic use of such concepts (modern/ 
colonial world system, colonial difference, coloniality of power and interiority /exterior- 
ity), that the production of new forms of knowledge and critique — attuned to the neces- 
sity to pluralize centers of legitimate enunciation — can arise. That is to say, it is through 
the openings made by such critiques that Sikhi(sm) can re-connect with the remainders 
of gur-sikhi and begin to regain its voice within the public sphere. 

With the acknowledgment and use of a new conceptual grammar originating in the 
Global South, we can figure different goals other than those proposed by Euro-American 
Universalism (“The Good News’, “White Man’s Burden’ and ‘Manifest Destiny’). 
Visions of the “pluriversal’ or ‘multiplism’, or “diversality’ (Mignolo 2011) that tend 
toward interdependent networks have been proposed. For Sikhs, this vision is indeed 
already familiar given the GGS’s understanding of the one as always many (ek-anek; 
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asankh, kai kot, apar) as also in their historical respect for difference (most poignantly 
illustrated by Guru Tegh Bahadur’s sacrifice to protect the religious freedom of 
Hindu Kashmiri Brahmins). 

This paper has sought to further the postcolonial discourse away from “better rep- 
resentation’ to a “different enunciation’ that puts a brake on the runaway train of colonial 
modernity. But this is not only a matter of political voice or power, but the de-wester- 
nization/de-Christianization of the public sphere. The goal is not that social scientists 
and community activists “get the facts straight’ about ‘Sikhism’, but that scholars and 
community thinkers tell a story that can do justice to the facts of colonial modernity 
(and its global secular-religion) on the one hand and Hindu nationalism on the other. 
This involves asking counter-hegemonic questions and to form diverse counterpublics, 
arguably following the role models set by the Gurus themselves. But the enunciation of 
Sikhi(sm) from within Sikh practice is an act of continuous translation such that the 
stories adapt to the new facts on the ground. Reality’s excess compels subatomic phy- 
sicists to spin superstring stories as well as Borgesian confabulators to construct literary 
labyrinths. If faithfulness to reality bonds fact and story together in the project of making 
meaning of human experience, then all pivots on the depth or shallowness of the meaning 
created by that aggregation — though avoiding the disastrous combinations of a discordant 
Europe. The fact of the world, as it is in its first-order embodied immediacy, will always 
outstrip the second-order stories we tell by our symbolic language. For the autocrat and 
their spin-doctors, open-ended excess is bad news; for the poets and oppressed, it is a way 


out of ideology. 


Part III: politics of enunciation and encounter among 
equals 


And thence it comes that whilst in speaking of human things, we say that it is necess- 
ary to know them before we can love them, which has passed into a proverb, the 
saints on the contrary say in speaking of divine things that it is necessary to love 
them in order to know them, and that we only enter truth through charity, 
from which they have made one of their most useful maxims. 

(Blaise Pascal, Art of Persuasion 2001) 


The Ultimate knowledge is feeling ... the cages of religion might be of black iron 
and the cages of scientific knowledge of gold. But knowledge as given by both is 
his bondage; not freedom ... All this is sickness. Sympathy is of the nature of 
true knowledge ... Man without love is a corpse ... [Guru’s knowledge] is the 
domain of feeling, rather than the domain of religion so-called or science ... The 
whole of Sikh history is that great music of the human soul which rings with the 
holiness of ‘I am Thine, I am Thine’. 

(Singh, Spirit of the Sikh 2004b, 15-18) 


In this final section, I would like to briefly explore two resonant voices that exceed the 
exterior/interior of the colonial matrix. Though separated by over two hundred years 
(spanning both first and second stages of modern colonialism) and continent, the reson- 
ance of their voices provides an alternative coda to the continuing strains of coloniality. 
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Blaise Pascal, the seventeenth-century mathematician, and Puran Singh, the nineteenth- 

century chemist, both experienced a braking of rationalism through mystical experience. 
> Both voices therefore offer a radical alternative to the hierarchical and historicized 

division of science and religion as proposed by Hegel and early anthropologists. 

The resonance between Pascal and Puran Singh is most clearly heard in the turn to 
affective and pragmatic thought. * This follows the shift from rational representation to 
sympathetic encounter. In the aforementioned passages, it is love that offers true knowl- 
edge of the other; love that escapes being fixed in either representative fact or determi- 
native narrative. Love’s demand for perpetual reinvention foregrounds praxis over 
theory, and is thus grounded in the political sphere of action. This concept of a political 
love can indeed be heard as an echo of the GGS: 


Truth is high. Higher still is truthful living. 
(GGS: 62, Siriiraagu, M1) 


The Practice of the Truth/Love is the essence of the Word 
(GGS: 114, Maaja, M:3) 


Those who practice Truth, contentment and love, obtain the supplies of Hari’s 
Name. 


(GGS: 422-424, Aasaa, M:1) 


I have not tried to do anything through knowledge ... 
Your Name is the support of my mind. |I21 
(GGS: 894, Raamkalii, M:5) 


This theo-political turn shows the gur-sikh’s focus on relational encounter in the service 
(sevaa) of the other (whether identified as guest, teacher and friend) and thereby offers a 
radical break with the instrumentality of colonial modern representation. It is however 
important not to reduce this love to particular relation (duujaa bhaau), for the love of 
Hari is already understood as a powerful transgression of subject—object duality — this is 
why Puran Singh would not accept Pascal’s metaphysical distinction between human and 
divine things. It is here then that the mystic’s voice offers a serious political alternative to 
colonial teleology and the modern myth of progress. 

The foundational position of humility (Iam Thine) refuses to reify knowledge of the 
external as anything other than knowledge of the self. In this regard, it is the opposite of 
the colonial inscription of ‘I am’ over the “you are not’ (literalized by brutal genocide). 
As Dussel (1985) has argued, the very logic of Enlightenment individualism rests upon 
the production of European subjects and non-Western objects: the cover story of ‘I think 
therefore I am’ masking the fine print of “I conquer therefore I am’. 


The traumatic truth of human history is a mutilated body. Those who do not see this 
dreadful image of a tortured innocent as the truth of history are likely to adopt some 
bright-eyed superstition such as the dream of untrammeled human progress, for which, 
as we shall see, Ditchkins is a full-blooded apologist. There are rational myths as well as 
religious ones. Indeed, many secular myths are degutted versions of sacred ones. 


(Eagleton 2009, 27-28) 
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Uncovering the subtext to European Enlightenment demands reparation: both in terms 
of acknowledging the abuses of power and righting these wrongs, but also in terms of a 
repairing that requires new tools rather than the blunt instruments of modern coloni- 
ality. For what is touted as progress by the modern is often in the same breath experi- 
enced as exploitation by the colonized; and where European secularists read religion as a 
brake on progress, the Global South welcomes this same brake for its slowing of colonial 
violence. Michel de Certeau writes, in his final chapter on the ‘Politics of Silence: the 
long march of the Indians’. 


... media tell nothing at all of the daily reality of the violence. Imprisonments, arson, 

and even murder are doubtless less destructive than economic alienation, cultural 
domination, and social humiliation — they are less dangerous than the overall 
process of day-to-day ethnocide. [The Indians] keep alive the memory of what the 
Europeans have ‘forgotten’ — a continuous series of uprisings and awakenings ... 
This history of resistance punctuated by cruel repression is marked on the Indian’s 
body ... this tortured body and another body, the altered earth, represent a beginning, 
a rebirth of the will to construct a political association. 


(2000, 226-227) 


Sikhs have always sought such a political and spiritual association. In a recent editorial in 
New York Times, Justin Smith (2013) plaintively questioned why it is that we have remained 
so comfortable with the racist legacy of some Enlightenment thinkers at the expense of 
others: 


why we have chosen to stick with categories inherited from the nineteenth-century, 
the century of the so-called Enlightenment, which witnessed the development of the 
slave trade into the very foundation of the global economy, and at the same time saw 
racial classifications congeal into pseudo-biological kinds, piggy-backing on the div- 
isions folk science had always made across the natural world of plants and animals. 
Why, that is, have we chosen to go with Hume and Kant, rather than with pre-racial 
conception of humanity espoused by Kraus, or the anti-racial picture that Herder 
offered in opposition to his contemporaries? 

(The Opinion Pages, New York Times, February 10)"° 


The new conceptual vocabulary of the Latin American scholars may provide a way 
forward, out of an unconscious “bystanding’ complicit with a system that systematically 
oppresses to grant us freedoms and deny them theirs. It is time to reclaim all resonant 
peers, whether the overlooked figures of Enlightenment like Herder and Schelling, or 
the Panjabi piirs like Bullhe Shah: “It is not mine, it is not yours. This transitory world is a 
quarrelsome altercation’ (Shackle 2015, lyric 70, 127). I have also argued that a political 
and affective mysticism may be an alternative storehouse of such new tools, and here I 
am reminded as much of figures like Simone Weil as well as the Sikh Gurus (Bhogal 
2012). Where the politics of assimilation and conditional multiculturalism have 
failed, affective mysticism may be more able to repair justice to the suffering. Speaking 
truth to power is not about correct representations, but transforming socio-political 
space so that diverse enunciations can be heard as equally authoritative; that is, these 
enunciations may be heard as being more faithful to the complexity and diversity of 
lived experience. 
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To evolve concepts metaphysical or physical by mental concentration, to perform 
miracles, to have psychic abnormalities — all these are still of the earth, earthy. 
But to glow with passionate peace in this fatal storm of suffering, struggling 
matter, is true spirituality. 


(Singh 2004b, 104) 


Notes 


10 


12 


Nietzsche adds, “And this too is an interpretation’. Given a world constructed from 
human imagination cannot escape error and hubris, this should not fool us into believ- 
ing one side is right. 

This unnecessary divide has beleaguered Biblical studies in the form of a long-standing 
nineteenth-century fact-based or positivist historical paradigm and the voice from the 
postmodern margins taking their cue from Nietzsche’s interpretive insight. 

Story without fact is surely one-way to understand ideology, with the -ism that was 
used to define Indian religions in the nineteenth-century scholarship: Hinduism, 
Jainism, Buddhism and Sikhism (King 1999). 

See http://www. darwinproject.ac.uk/entry-3439; accessed March 25, 2015. 
‘Hence the improved and modified descendants of a species will generally cause the 
extinction of the parent-species’ (Origin of Species, 1859, XI, 5, 6). 

This subtitle, by Means of Natural Selection, or the Preservation of Favored Races in the 
Struggle for life, is most famously and concretely expressed by Joseph Conrad’s 
Heart of Darkness, whose protagonist Kurtz translates it as: “Exterminate all the 
brutes!’ (2012, 57). 

See Mandair (2009) in which he locates the ‘co-origination’ of religion and history in 
Hegel’s works. 

See Bhogal (2001) where I show the conflation of impersonal Buddhist notions 
(nirbaan and sunn) with Hindu notions of a personal divine (Hari); as well as not choos- 
ing between ‘faith/grace’ and ‘work’s in the compounds of nadar-karam. 

For Darwin those complex forces were, of course, population pressure, variation and 
inheritance and natural selection — which combine to create new species. 

Eagleton’s humorous phrase combing Dawkins with Hitchens. 

This is the title of Edward Said’s important essay first published in the London Review of 
Books (1984), and is currently (March 2015) being enacted in various ways through a 
theatre production organized by the Center for Palestine Studies, Columbia University, 
titled “Three Nights of Palestinian Plays’ and curated by playwright Ismail Khalidi. 

In this regard, Mandair proposes (in my interpretation) four key suggestions: (1) The 
need to politicize the translation process dominated by the West’s reliance upon a 
general orientalist notion of translation and shift to a more equal exchange that 
elicits a co-contamination between colonizer and colonized; (2) The need to earnestly 
enter an encounter with the other, which demands a “border gnosis’ and ‘collateral 
being’; (3) The need for academics and others to seriously engage with philosophy 
and critical thought outside of the Euro-American canon; (4) The need to acknowl- 
edge the genealogical history of reason (and by extension the west’s denial of other 
‘aporetic’ logics as ‘irrational’) and thereby make an opening within the public 
sphere for the legitimacy of alternative logics. For elaboration of these points, see 


Bhogal (2011). 
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13. See Singh (2004a), O’Connell (1997) and Adamson (1995). 
14. Cf. de Certeau’s discussion of a ‘third way’ of the Indians 


their specificity is no longer defined by a given, by their past, by a system of rep- 
resentations, an object of knowledge (and/or of exploitation), but finds its affirma- 
tion in a set of procedures — a way of doing things — exercised within an 
encompassing economic system which creates, among the oppressed, the foun- 
dations for revolutionary alliances. 


(2000, 228) 


15 http: //opinionator.blogs.nytimes.com/2013/02/10/why-has-race-survived/?_r=0 
(accessed March 23, 2015). 
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